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Hiroshima:  A  Turning  Point  Is  Approaching 

The  Hiroshima  Project  continues.  The  trip  which 
25  "Maidens”  made  to  the  United  States  for  surgery 
in  1955  was  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  a  large-scale 
program  of  rehabilitation.  When  Norman  Cousins 
brought  the  A-bomb  victims  here  for  treatment,  he  per¬ 
mitted  Friends  in  the  New  York  area  to  share  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  knowing  these  wonderful  girls  by  having  them 
live  in  Friends’  homes.  Not  only  were  deep,  enduring 
friendships  established,  but  this  project — which  seemed 
but  one  drop  in  the  bucket  of  enormous  need  in  the 
demolished  and  destitute  city  of  Hiroshima — was  like  a 
pebble  whose  fall  starts  widening,  concentric  waves. 

Spurred  by  the  example  of  what  Norman  Cousins 
started,  the  Japanese  government  undertook  to  provide 
surgical  and  medical  care  for  all  the  other  victims  in 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  a  large  undertaking  which  is 
currently  in  progress  in  Japan.  This  year  a  young  sur¬ 
geon  from  Nagasaki  is  receiving  a  fellowship  from  the 
Cousins’  project  to  learn  the  plastic  surgery  techniques 
of  Drs.  Barsky,  Simon,  and  Kahn  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
(They  were  the  surgeons  who  performed  the  operations 
on  the  25  Maidens.)  Next  year  another  doctor  from 
Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki  will  follow  him. 

In  the  meantime,  bonds  of  friendship  are  being  main¬ 
tained  between  the  girls  who  came  to  this  country  and 
their  American  families.  Bucks  County  Friends  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  "adopted”  a  number  of  girls  who  were 
unable  to  come  to  the  United  States,  and  are  reaching 
out  hands  of  friendship  and  assistance  to  them  by  cor¬ 
respondence. 

Of  the  25  young  women  who  came  to  this  country, 
two  have  died.  One  will  be  married  this  April.  Five  have 
already  married;  four  children  have  been  born  to  them. 
Some  of  the  girls  were  able  to  find  employment  when 
they  returned  to  Japan  in  1956.  Others  could  not  get 
work  because  they  had  not  been  able  to  finish  school  or 
learn  a  trade.  When  they  were  here,  they  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  every  possible  opportunity  for  education.  Four 
attended  high  schools,  five  learned  typing,  two  learned 
Braille  typing  (they  are  now  in  social  work  school  in 
Tokyo,  preparing  to  work  with  the  blind);  others  learned 
hairdressing,  jewelry  making,  and  dressmaking.  Their 
activities,  however,  were  limited  and  interrupted  by 
their  many  sui^ical  operations  (over  150)  at  the  hospital. 
They  could  not  complete  their  studies  in  the  year  and  a 
half  that  they  were  here. 

The  American  families  with  whom  they  lived  have 
been  helping  them  finish  whatever  schooling  would 
enable  them  to  become  self-supporting.  Several  are  going 
(Continued  on  page  299) 
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Editorial 

Konrad  Adenauer 

AT  the  height  of  an  extraordinary  career.  Dr.  Konrad 
£\.  Adenauer,  who  is  83,  will  soon  resign  as  Chancellor 
of  West  Germany  to  become  President.  There  is  some 
apprehension  that  he  might  want  to  assume  more  author¬ 
ity  in  his  future  office  than  President  Heuss  has  ever 
exercised.  Yet  the  proverb  about  the  new  broom  being 
an  eager  sweeper  would  pertain  less  to  him  than  the  truth 
that  an  old  broom  knows  all  the  comers  better  than  a 
new  one.  Even  his  enemies  recognize  his  skill  and 
achievements.  In  the  ten  years  of  his  administration  he 
has  restored  to  his  totally  defeated  country  a  sovereignty 
that  would  have  appeared  utopian  in  1946  or  1947.  His 
keen  diagnosis  of  the  power  constellation  made  him  ally 
Germany  with  the  Western  powers,  although  the  tempta¬ 
tion  (or  challenge)  was  great  to  act  as  a  balancing  third 
force  between  Russia  and  the  West.  A  pacifist  would  seri¬ 
ously  have  considered  such  a  mission,  but  Adenauer  never 
was  a  pacifist.  Neutrality  or  nonviolence  in  view  of  the 
Russian  threat  appears  to  him  a  criminal  neglect  of 
patriotic  duties.  And  now  the  British  and  French  are 
Germany’s  friends.  That  this  could  happen  after  World 
War  II  is  a  phenomenon  of  historic  magnitude.  At  home 
Adenauer  never  flattered  the  masses;  yet  he  was  popular 
for  his  honesty  and  wit.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  authori¬ 
tarian  insistence  on  law  and  order.  His  dealings  with  for¬ 
eign  powers,  including  Moscow,  invariably  proved  him  a 
skilful  and  honest  negotiator,  and  on  every  one  of  those  mo¬ 
mentous  occasions  one  could  hear  references  to  his  shrewd¬ 
ness,  an  attribute  usually  assigned  to  the  Rhinelanders. 

Germany  needed  his  realism  in  the  bottomless  despair 
that  followed  the  1945  defeat.  Slowly,  under  Adenauer’s 
leadership,  the  large  cosmic  propositions  so  dear  to  the 
German  mind  and  the  intoxicating  alchemy  of  meta¬ 
physics  and  politics  gave  way  to  the  cultivation  of  sober 
judgment  in  public  affairs.  Adenauer’s  virtues  were  those 
of  lucidity,  industry,  a  Spartan  self-discipline,  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.  His  autocratic  disposition  suggested  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  that  the  transition  from  monarchical  or  dictatorial 
obedience  to  the  freedom  of  a  fullgrown  democracy  must 
be  slow.  Their  earlier  experiment  with  democracy  (1918- 
1933)  had  found  them  unprepared.  That  freedom  needs 
guidance  was  the  logical  conclusion. 


Comments 

Adenauer’s  religious  loyalties  have  repeatedly  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  the  accusation  of  infusing  papal  interests 
into  his  politics.  Yet  his  Christian  faith  raised  his  judg¬ 
ment  above  the  ups  and  downs  of  unbelievably  chaotic 
conditions.  His  personal  trust  may  well  illustrate  the 
truth  in  the  Portuguese  proverb,  “God  writes  straight 
also  on  a  crooked  line.” 

Dr.  Zhivago*s  Odyssey 

For  many  American  readers  Pasternak’s  Dr.  Zhivago 
was  the  first  encounter  with  Russian  literature.  This  is 
all  the  more  regrettable  as  the  book  is  a  rather  mediocre 
piece  of  novelistic  art.  Pasternak  is,  first  of  all,  an  out¬ 
standing  lyrical  poet,  and  his  assurance  that  he  had 
planned  substantial  revisions  of  this  prematurely  pub¬ 
lished  novel  is  entirely  credible.  The  book’s  realism  con¬ 
veys  in  all  probability  a  convincing  image  of  Russian 
conditions,  but  not  one  to  remain  unchanged  for  all  time. 

The  fate  of  the  ill-starred  novel  is  not  unlike  that  of 
other  novels  from  other  times  and  nations.  Eighty  years 
ago,  some  of  Tolstoi’s  or  Dostoievski’s  works  were  heavily 
censored,  incidentally  without  becoming  immediate  best¬ 
sellers  outside  Russia.  Zola  and  Victor  Hugo  had  tempo¬ 
rarily  to  go  into  exile,  as  did  Heinrich  Heine  and  more 
recently  Ivan  Bunin,  Ignazio  Silone,  and  Thomas 
Mann,  to  name  only  these  few.  Too  many  Americans 
are  frightened  by  complicated  Russian  names  that  are  so 
different  from  Watson,  Smith,  and  Fisher.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  political  interest  alone  can  dictate  to  such  a 
reader  what  should  be  his  first  Russian  novel.  To  culti¬ 
vate  literature  on  the  whimsy  orders  of  politics  will  un¬ 
avoidably  create  blind  spots. 

Elsewhere,  Dr.  Zhivago  has  had  some  rough  going. 
Arriba,  the  official  organ  of  the  Spanish  Fascists,  con¬ 
demns  Pasternak  for  disregarding  his  country’s  authori¬ 
ties,  and  Spanish  censorship  did  not  spare  the  book  some 
cutting.  Yugoslavia  has  now  decided  to  suppress  it, 
although  Borba,  the  Communist  paper  in  Belgrade, 
promised  a  translation  last  February.  Hardly  any  other 
country  harbors  so  much  distrust  toward  all  things  Rus¬ 
sian  as  Poland,  the  only  country  which  did  not  believe 
the  news  about  Sputnik.  The  young  Communists  publish¬ 
ing  the  Polish  literary  magazine  Opinie,  printed  a  chapter 
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from  Dr.  Zhivago  even  before  the  book  had  been  published 
in  Italy,  and  last  October  Nowa  Kultura  devoted  a  whole 
page  to  Pasternak’s  poems.  Yet  at  this  moment  it  is  still 


To  Swear  or 

WHICH  historic  Quaker  testimonies  are  living  to¬ 
day,  and  which  are  dead?  All  Friends  face  this 
question.  Certainly  the  testimony  against  holding  stock 
in  privateers  is  dead.  The  testimony  for  plain  dress  and 
plain  speech  seems  to  some  to  be  almost  dead,  though  for 
many  it  has  only  changed  its  form.  Friends  can  still  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  victimized  by  changes  in  style  which  lead  to  the 
purchase  of  unnecessary  new  clothes  or  new  automobiles. 

Is  our  testimony  against  the  taking  of  judicial  oaths 
dead?  We  hear  little  of  it  today,  though  in  the  early  days 
of  our  Religious  Society,  before  the  hard-won  right  to 
affirm  was  secured,  Friends  suffered  more  persecution  for 
refusing  to  swear  than  they  did  for  any  other  one  prin¬ 
ciple.  When  a  magistrate  wished  to  convict  a  Quaker  and 
had  no  evidence  against  him,  he  could  tender  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  which  contained  a  repudiation  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Pope  and  was  originally  directed  against 
Catholics.  Refusal  to  take  this  oath  could  result  in  the 
loss  of  all  property  and  imprisonment  for  life. 

In  England  after  affirmation  of  allegiance  was  permit¬ 
ted  in  1689,  Friends  were  still  seriously  handicapped  for 
refusing  to  swear.  They  could  not  serve  as  witnesses  in 
cases  at  law  to  collect  debts;  nor  could  they  take  the 
oath  required  in  paying  customs  duties  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  many  other  business  transactions. 

The  reasons  for  the  serious  character  of  this  issue  are 
not  fully  understood  today.  A  consideration  of  these  rea¬ 
sons  may  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  Quakerism  in 
general.  To  some  Friends  of  the  present  time  the  right  to 
affirm,  won  in  1722,  seems  to  be  a  hollow  victory.  If 
swearing  is  condemned  because  it  recognizes  a  double 
standard  of  truth  and  implies  an  accusation  of  untruth¬ 
fulness  when  no  oath  is  taken,  does  not  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  hold  true  in  respect  to  an  affirmation?  When  we 
affirm,  do  we  not  accept  one  standard  of  truth  for  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  we  affirm  and  another  when  we  do  not 
affirm?  In  the  sight  of  the  law  affirmation  and  swearing 
are  equivalent.  Penalties  for  perjury  apply  to  both. 

But  Friends  had  other  and  more  fundamental  reasons 
for  refusing  to  swear.  They  often  defended  their  course 
by  quoting  the  command  of  Jesus  not  to  swear  and  made 
use  of  similar  words  in  the  epistle  of  James.  But  this 
defense  is  misleading,  for  Friends  did  not  believe  that 
Jesus  came  to  set  up  a  new  set  of  rules  as  a  substitute  for 


doubtful  whether  the  book  will  become  accessible  to 
Polish  readers.  What  Terentianus  Maurus  wrote  in  an¬ 
tiquity  is  still  true  in  our  time,  “Books  have  their  fate.” 


Not  to  Swear 

the  Mosaic  law.  Opponents  of  the  Quakers  defended 
swearing  by  quoting  the  Old  Testament,  but  Friends 
maintained  that  the  New  Testament  introduced  a  way 
that  was  radically  different  from  the  way  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  The  gospel  was  a  new  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit, 
not  a  new  set  of  instructions  for  leading  a  moral  life. 

The  fundamental  objection  to  oaths  was  this:  swearing 
in  the  name  of  God  was  a  religious  act,  and  no  religious 
act  could  in  the  time  of  the  New  Covenant  be  regulated  by 
a  set  form,  but  only  by  the  Spirit.  Isaac  Penington  in  his 
tract  on  oaths  confines  himself  entirely  to  this  argument. 

“Entering  in  the  law-bond,”  he  says,  “is  laying  the 
gospel  bond  by.  .  .  .  For  the  Jew  the  oath  was  the  seal  or 
confirmation  under  the  law;  in  the  disciple  who  is  in  the 
life  and  hath  learned  the  truth  by  Christ  the  life,  the  yea, 
yea,  the  nay,  nay,  is  appointed  him  by  Christ  instead  of 
the  oath.” 

The  main  objection  of  the  Quakers  to  oaths  was, 
accordingly,  the  same  as  their  objection  to  outward  sac¬ 
raments  or  any  other  religious  practice  whose  form  is 
prescribed  in  advance.  The  formal  oath,  says  Penington, 
may  be  “shadow  without  substance,”  that  is,  form  without 
spirit,  and  so  not  really  binding  because  external  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  inward  spiritual  state.  Every  religious 
act  which  is  genuinely  sincere  takes  its  form  from  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit. 

The  nature  of  this  objection  against  oaths  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  long  debate  on  this  subject  in  London 
Yearly  Meeting  from  1692-1722.  Some  were  willing  to 
accept  the  then  legal  form  of  affirmation,  which  contained 
the  phrase  “in  the  presence  of  God,”  while  others  were 
not  willing  to  accept  it.  This  difference  of  opinion  was 
acute  for  thirty  years,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  some¬ 
times  in  session  for  as  long  as  two  weeks  in  the  struggle 
over  this  question.  Finally  the  “satisfied  Friends”  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  "dissatisfied  Friends,”  and  together  they 
secured  from  Parliament  a  form  of  affirmation  which 
omitted  all  reference  to  God.  It  contained,  however,  the 
word  “solemnly,”  which  left  many  Friends  uneasy,  and 
the  law  did  not  for  some  time  permit  Friends  who  did  not 
swear  to  give  evidence  in  criminal  cases,  or  to  serve  on  a 
jury  or  in  any  official  position  in  the  government. 

Since  we  can  today  so  easily  affirm  in  words  that  are 
not  definitely  religious,  this  testimony  against  oaths  on 
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behalf  of  which  Friends  sufiFered  so  much  may  seem  to  be 
of  no  further  importance.  Yet  it  has  more  than  an  anti¬ 
quarian  interest,  for  it  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  Quaker  doctrine  out  of  which  all  the  unique 
Quaker  doctrines  arise,  the  belief  that  religious  forms  and 
practices  are  shadows  without  substance  unless  they  are 
immediately  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Life  and  Truth. 

Howard  H.  Brinton 

A  Mexican  Quaker 

HEN  some  contemporary  sociologists  speak  of 
religious  differences  in  various  cultures,  they 
stress  the  close  relationship  between  physical  environ¬ 
ment  (climate,  vegetation,  natural  resources,  etc.)  and 
forms  of  worship.  Thus,  in  terms  of  Christianity,  the 
Mediterranean  countries  of  Europe,  with  bright  sunshine 
and  balmy  weather,  have  traditionally  favored  the  sen¬ 
suous  rituals  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  or  Orthodox 
Catholic  practices.  The  Nordic  countries  in  the  Con¬ 
tinent  and  the  British  Islands,  with  their  extreme  winter 
weather,  on  the  other  hand,  have  historically  adhered 
in  modern  times  to  the  generally  more  sober  Protestant 
patterns. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  in  the  above  context  to 
think  of  a  Mexican  Quaker,  a  native  of  a  tropical  coun¬ 
try,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  a  Protestant 
sect  marked  by  its  simplicity. 

Matehuala  is  a  300-year-old  town  of  approximately 
20,000  inhabitants  in  the  middle  of  the  central  Mexican 
plateau,  slightly  beneath  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  It  was 
prosperous  in  the  past,  when  the  nearby  silver  mines 
were  in  full  operation;  after  the  decline  of  the  mines 
it  has  slowly  become,  in  the  last  30  years,  a  small  indus¬ 
trial  center.  The  throbbing  night  sky  and  the  cacti-rich 
vegetation  are  unmistakably  Mexican;  but  reminiscent 
of  Spain,  especially  New  Castille,  are  the  dryness  of  the 
air  and  the  encircling  plains,  as  well  as  the  steeples  of 
the  churches  and  the  Latin  grace  of  the  courtyards. 

There  must  be  about  35  Quakers  in  Matehuala; 
most  of  the  population  is  Roman  Catholic.  In  the  town 
the  Friends  are  best  known  for  their  Benito  Juarez 
Boarding  School.  It  is  of  the  present  Principal  of  this 
school  that  I  am  writing. 

My  wife  and  I  visited  her  early  this  year.  In  the 
morning  of  our  first  day  we  were  walking  around  the 
main  square  of  town  with  her,  and  we  noticed  that  she 
walked  erect  and  energetically  in  spite  of  her  70-odd 
years.  She  is  a  slight,  small  woman,  barely  five  feet  tall. 
Everybody  greeted  her  —  children,  adults,  old  people, 
rich  and  poor  alike — the  Federal  Judge,  who  crossed 
the  street  to  come  and  wish  her  a  happy  new  year,  a 


fruit  vendor,  the  newly  elected  Mayor  of  the  town  (who 
had  been  her  pupil),  and  some  blushing  young  girls. 

After  some  cajoling  we  took  some  photographs  of  her 
in  front  of  the  brand  new  park  that  has  just  been  built 
and  named  for  her  by  order  of  the  Town  Council.  (This 
is  the  first  time  a  Mexican  Protestant  has  been  thus 
honored.)  I  then  teased  her  about  the  fact  that  I  would 
from  now  on  address  my  letters  to  her  to  "Castillo 
Square,  Matehuala,  Mexico,"  as  her  school  is  in  front 
of  the  park.  She  worried  about  it  and  insisted  that  I 
address  my  letters  exactly  as  in  the  past.  She  said,  “We 
are  Quakers,  you  know.”  I  knew. 

She  wanted  very  much  to  hear  about  our  work  in 
child  psychiatry  in  Boston.  Maybe  our  vocabularies  were 
different,  but  after  five  decades  of  teaching  (in  her  own 
grade  school,  and  at  the  local  high  school  and  college), 
she  knew  all  the  basic  principles  with  the  quiet  assiu:- 
ance  of  one  who  has  learned  through  arduous — but 
fruitful — experience.  She  had  reached  the  conclusion, 
for  example,  that  ".  .  .  the  giving  of  love  (to  a  child) 
without  the  teaching  of  controls  is  as  dangerous  as  its 
opposite." 

She  writes  beautifully  and  is  sought  after  to  speak 
to  the  town  on  memorable  occasions.  There  are  other 
activities,  though,  that  have  given  her  more  joy.  "My 
teaching  I  like  the  best,"  she  said.  "I  never  married, 
but  I  am  now  teaching  the  grandchildren  of  my  first 
pupils,  and  a  handful  of  youngsters  call  me  grand- 
motherl" 

There  are  many  stories  about  her  that  give  evidence 
of  her  moral  stature  in  the  town.  More  than  once  a 
political  leader  whose  life  was  threatened  (politics  in 
Mexico  are  still  settled  sporadically  through  direct 
action)  has  found  temporary  asylum  in  the  grounds  of 
her  school.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  local  merchants 
concealed  their  supplies  of  com  and  beans  (the  classical 
staples  of  the’  Mexican  diet)  to  increase  their  market 
price  through  artificial  scarcity,  the  local  authorities 
called  on  her  for  help.  Other  means  had  failed.  The 
merchants  had  been  her  pupils  or  relatives  of  pupils, 
and  when  she  asked  them  to  start  selling  the  grains 
again  at  the  original  price,  they  followed  her  advice. 

My  wife,  a  New  England  Quaker,  recognized  in  my 
aunt  with  pleasure  some  of  the  qualities  conventionally 
associated  with  Friends,  plus  something  else:  the  unin¬ 
hibited  Mexican  laughter,  the  mercurial  aliveness  of  the 
Latin  mind,  the  generosity  of  spirit  which  allowed  her 
to  invite  us  to  join  in  the  secular  town  festivities  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  holiday. 

When  we  left  the  town,  I  told  my  wife  the  story  I 
cherish  most  of  all  about  my  aunt.  A  Quaker  teacher 
from  Indiana,  Sarah  Lindley,  had  come  to  Matehuala 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  She  was  strong,  kind, 
and  wise.  As  a  small  girl,  my  aunt  often  asked  herself 
why  this  woman  had  left  her  own  country  to  come  to 
teach  in  a  Mexican  town.  One  day  she  dared  to  ask. 
Sarah  Lindley  answered:  ".  .  .  because  of  my  religious 
beliefs  .  .  .  because  of  that  of  God  in  every  man.  .  .  .” 
Gradually  after  this,  transcending  cultural  barriers,  Maria 
Castillo  decided  she  would  adopt  the  way  of  life  of  this 
Anglo-Saxon  woman  who  preached  with  deeds  rather 
than  words.  She  then  became  a  Quaker,  a  Mexican  one. 

Fortunato  G.  Castillo 

Letter  from  the  Lake  Erie  Association 

ERHAPS  the  most  interesting  recent  development 
in  this  area  is  the  Continuing  Committee  on  Greater 
Unity,  reported  on  in  these  pages  three  months  ago 
(January  3,  1959,  page  11).  Growing  out  of  the  search 
by  Michigan  Meetings  for  a  Yearly  Meeting  affiliation 
and  their  confusion  at  the  variety  of  alternatives  in  this 
area,  this  committee  implemented  the  feeling  that  we 
need  to  get  better  acquainted  first  through  joint  confer¬ 
ences  and  joint  projects.  The  suggestion  was  made  by 
Kenneth  Boulding,  with  the  hope  that  we  might  thereby 
make  an  important  contribution  to  Friends  in  this  area. 

A  major  first  project  is  a  joint  summer  youth  pro¬ 
gram  being  planned  by  Wilmington  (Five  Years)  and 
Indiana  (General  Conference)  Yearly  Meetings  for  high 
school  youth  from  their  groups,  and  from  Barnesville 
and  the  Lake  Erie  Association.  Wilmington  invited 
members  of  the  other  groups  to  attend  its  Retreat  for 
Elders  in  April,  and  Barnesville  invited  high  school 
youth  from  LEA  and  other  groups  to  a  World  Affairs 
Weekend,  March  6  to  8. 

The  next  steps  may  include  joint  sessions  of  some 
Yearly  and  a  few  Quarterly  Meetings.  Perhaps  an  inclu¬ 
sive  General  Meeting  for  members  of  the  various  groups 
will  follow.  These  joint  activities  are  in  line  with  the 
steps  towards  more  united  action  which  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  years  past  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  areas. 

Another  significant  development  is  the  growth  of 
local  groups  of  Meetings.  The  Green  Pastures  Quar¬ 
terly  Meeting  in  Michigan  is  the  most  formal  of  these. 
The  Ohio  Valley  Association,  held  in  Southern  Indiana, 
is  more  varied  in  composition,  and  the  three  groups  near 
Columbus,  Ohio,  meet  together  twice  a  year.  In  other 
areas  the  Appalachian  Association  around  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  group  in  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Conference,  and  the  Foothills  Association  in  Colo¬ 
rado  are  further  examples.  These  all  correspond  roughly 


to  Quarterly  Meetings  in  more  definitely  organized  areas, 
but  with  differences. 

What  can  the  growth  and  experience  of  these  new 
groups  contribute  to  the  problem  of  the  usefulness  and 
functions  of  Quarterly  Meetings?  First,  they  show  that 
there  are  needs  for  this  level  of  organization.  Fellow¬ 
ship  for  the  whole  family  and  the  sharing  of  wider  spir¬ 
itual  concerns  seem  common  to  these  groups.  Second, 
they  keep  formalities  to  a  minimum  and  flexibility  to 
a  maximum.  Business  sessions  are  brief,  and  much  de¬ 
tail  is  left  to  committees  or  to  a  designated  Meeting. 
Third,  they  keep  sensitive  to  the  needs,  desires,  and 
abilities  of  their  members.  Without  traditionally  re¬ 
quired  activities  and  customary  procedures,  each  project 
must  seem  worth  the  effort  of  organizing  it.  Each  project 
must  balance  a  clear  sense  of  need  for  it  with  an  ability 
in  some  members  to  arrange  to  meet  the  need.  This  has 
both  advantages  and  drawbacks. 

The  Continuing  Committee  of  the  Lake  Erie  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Friends  Meetings  planned  to  meet  Saturday, 
April  11,  in  Ann  Arbor.  It  had  some  of  its  program 
jointly  with  the  Regional  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  The  main  task 
of  this,  the  only  standing  committee  of  the  LEA,  was  to 
make  plans  for  the  annual  conference,  to  be  held  Sep¬ 
tember  4  to  6,  1959,  at  Wilmington  College. 

Perhaps  the  LEA  and  many  of  these  informal  area 
associations  are  underorganized,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  many  concerns  Friends  have.  Effec¬ 
tive  efforts  at  either  spiritual  development  or  social 
action  must  be  conducted  over  a  considerable  time  and 
often  over  a  considerable  territory.  The  development 
of  leaders  and  programs  often  takes  years  or  even  decades. 
Activities  must  usually  be  well-planned  and  carefully 
tested  as  they  go  along.  These  factors  call  for  continu¬ 
ing  committees  or  organizations  in  each  major  area  of 
concern.  Yet  small,  scattered  new  groups  cannot  find 
the  people  and  effort  for  this,  much  less  the  funds.  The 
area  of  Green  Pastures  Quarterly  Meeting  is  almost  as 
large  as  that  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  although 
the  membership  is  less  than  2  per  cent  as  large.  Thus 
help  from  outside  seems  needed,  partly  on  the  under¬ 
standing  of  organization  and  of  program  possibilities. 

With  two  years’  experience  as  a  formal  Quarterly 
Meeting,  Friends  in  Michigan  plan  to  revise  a  manual 
prepared  some  years  ago.  This  manual,  more  detailed 
and  yet  more  flexible  than  traditional  Disciplines,  is 
designed  to  give  in-coming  Quarterly  Meeting  officers 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  their  predecessors  on 
what  needs  to  be  done  and  how  it  has  been  tried  before. 

It  has  been  reported  that,  in  proportion  to  their 
membership,  new,  independent  Meetings  are  the  fastest 
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growing  group  among  Friends  in  this  country.  They 
have  increased  nearly  50  per  cent  in  two  years,  to  about 
1,300  members  last  year.  This  growing  edge  became  an 
organized  program  over  20  years  ago,  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Friends  Fellowship  Council,  since 
merged  with  the  World  Committee,  but  with  only  part- 
time  stafF.  Over  a  hundred  groups  have  been  formed, 
over  fifty  becoming  established  Monthly  Meetings. 

By  comparison,  look  at  the  record  of  the  Unitarians. 
In  1948  the  Unitarians  started  a  program  of  Fellowships 
in  areas  where  no  Unitarian  church  existed.  A  Fellow¬ 
ship  can  be  started  when  ten  families  decide  to  do  so. 
In  ten  years  over  200  Fellowships  have  been  set  up,  with 
7,000  members,  over  5/6  of  them  new  to  Unitarianism. 
These  are  under  the  care  of  a  full-time  Fellowship  direc¬ 
tor  with  a  secretary,  and  are  also  assisted  by  regional 
staff  members.  They  have  discussion  and  organization 
manuals  and  leadership  training.  Their  program  stresses 
flexibility,  initiative,  adaptability,  and  imagination. 

A  leading  Friend  in  another  area  has  called  for  a 
vigorous  program  for  Friends,  asking,  “Where  is  the 
program  which  will  go  out  and  call  together  the  people 
who  could  form  a  new  Friends  group?”  While  the  World 
Committee  is  the  inheritor  of  our  “orphan  asylum”  for 
new  Friends  Meetings,  neither  its  finances  nor  its  other 
activities  make  it  able  to  meet  adequately  this  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity.  Many  new  groups  would  grow  far  faster, 
or  survive  instead  of  dying  out,  if  there  were  more  fre¬ 
quent  visitors,  and  if  training  for  officers  and  commit¬ 
tees  were  readily  available.  What  can  Friends  arrange 
for  this?  Should  it  be  the  next  area  in  which  Friends 
General  Conference  expands  its  program  and  staff? 

Members  of  established  older  Meetings  should  try  to 
realize  how  much  the  growth  of  new  Meetings  and 
groups  in  other  areas  helps  them.  Thus  a  leader  in  a 
short-lived  campus  group  in  the  Midwest  later  helped 
set  up  a  new  Meeting  in  our  oldest  Yearly  Meeting.  As 
Friends  from  established  areas  move  around,  fewer  are 
lost  to  the  Society  if  there  is  a  Meeting  or  group  in  the 
city  to  which  they  move.  If  they  move  back,  more  resume 
activity  in  older  Meetings,  perhaps  bringing  with  them 
flexibility  and  a  more  conscious  awareness  of  reasons  for 
Friends  viewpoints  and  practices.  Thus  the  growth  and 
vitality  of  scattered  new  Friends  groups  is  important  to 
the  Society  as  a  whole,  and  somehow  should  receive  more 
adequate  assistance  from  the  Society. 

/  Green  Pastures  Quarterly  Meeting’s  Midwinter  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  at  Kalamazoo  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  using  the  attractive  new  meeting  house  there  for 
some  of  its  sessions.  Douglas  Steere  brought  two  inspir¬ 
ing  addresses  on  “Living  Silence  and  the  Living  Word” 


and  “Spiritual  Challenge  in  Africa,”  with  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  attending. 

As  a  social  worker,  the  writer  was  struck  by  a  parallel 
to  many  of  the  examples  he  gave  of  Europeans  (even 
missionaries)  imposing  various  "good”  ways  upon  Afri¬ 
cans  without  consulting  them  or  sharing  the  problems 
and  planning  with  them.  This  parallel  might  be  called 
parental  imperialism,  often  practiced  in  families  (and 
social  agencies).  Here  “good”  ways  are  enforced  upon 
children  without  consulting  them,  or  asking  at  any 
length  what  they  feel  is  needed  or  what  they  are  prepared 
to  do  about  it. 

In  both  cases  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  of  the  “natives” 
and  their  sometimes  rebellious  ways  show  considerable 
similarities.  This  is  another  way  in  which  we  can  learn 
“to  see  ourselves  through  African  eyes.” 

Kenneth  Ives 


Hiroshima:  A  Turning  Point  Is  Approaching 

(Continued  from  page  294) 

to  school  in  Hiroshima.  Three  are  studying  dressmak¬ 
ing  in  Tokyo;  they  will  graduate  this  spring.  Others — 
both  among  those  who  came  to  the  United  States  and 
many  more  who  were  not  able  to  come — already  are 
dressmakers.  li  is  the  only  skill  which  these  girls,  whose 
schooling  had  been  cut  short,  could  hope  to  acquire. 
But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  living  as  a  dress¬ 
maker  in  Hiroshima,  and  their  bomb  scars  prevent  their 
competing  successfully  for  jobs  in  other  cities.  There¬ 
fore  an  opportunity  must  be  found  for  them.  They  are 
ready. 

The  opportunity  for  gainful  employment  can  be  cre¬ 
ated  for  all  of  them  by  one  of  the  group,  Toyoko  Min- 
owa,  if  she  is  given  the  assistance  necessary  to  get  started. 
It  has  long  been  her  dream  to  help  the  other  girls,  as 
well  as  to  support  her  widowed  mother,  and  she  has 
been  working  unswervingly  to  prepare  herself  for  that 
goal  over  the  years.  Before  coming  to  the  United  States 
she  worked  her  way  through  a  dressmaking  school  in 
Japan.  When  the  group  returned  to  Hiroshima,  she 
stayed  in  New  York  to  learn  fashion  design-  Parsons 
School  of  Design  has  recognized  her  talent  and  outstand¬ 
ing  ability  by  awarding  her  its  only  full  scholarship  for 
the  entire  three-year  course,  and  also  for  the  five-month 
study  course  in  Europe  which  the  school  conducted  last 
summer.  After  school  and  on  Saturdays  she  has  worked 
in  some  of  New  York's  best  shops  to  broaden  her  ex¬ 
perience.  She  will  graduate  this  spring  and  return  to 
Japan,  fully  equipped  to  be  an  expert  fashion  designer. 
Her  one  ambition  is  to  have  a  shop  where  she  can  pro- 
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vide  work  for  the  Hiroshima  girls  who  are  dressmakers 
and  need  jobs. 

The  customers  who  could  support  such  an  enterprise 
are  in  Tokyo,  not  Hiroshima.  Therefore  we  must  have 
a  home  in  Tokyo  where  the  girls  can  live  and  work. 
Helen  Yokoyama,  who  escorted  the  girls  to  the  United 
States  and  is  still  working  for  the  project  in  Japan,  has 
found  a  suitable  house.  There  will  also  be  room  in  it 
for  the  Maidens  who  are  studying  in  social  work  or 
other  schools  in  Tokyo,  and  for  the  orphans  to  whom 
Welcome  House  and  the  Hiroshima  Peace  Center  Asso¬ 
ciates  plan  to  give  scholarships. 

A  number  of  Friends  Meetings  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  expressed  an  interest  in  participating  in  the  Hiro¬ 
shima  project  when  the  Maidens  came  to  this  country. 
As  the  surgery  was  performed  in  New  York  City,  the 
girls  had  to  live  within  too  close  a  radius  to  permit  any 
but  the  near-by  Meetings  to  have  the  pleasure  of  their 
company.  If  any  of  the  Meetings,  or  individual  Friends, 
would  now  like  to  share  in  this  final  phase  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  financial  contributions  to  furnish  the  house,  buy 
sewing  machines,  or  pay  the  first  few  months’  rent  for 
Toyoko’s  shop,  this  would  show  the  people  of  Hiroshima 
that  the  friendship  of  American  Friends  did  not  conclude 
with  the  girls'  return.  The  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  Commit¬ 
tee  (composed  of  groups  from  other  churches  as  well 
as  the  Friends  Meeting)  is  concerned  with  providing  the 
necessary  financial  assistance  to  start  Toyoko  and  the 
other  girls,  one  of  whom  they  have  put  through  dress¬ 
making  school,  on  this  undertaking. 

Now  the  turning  point  is  approaching  when  the  girls 
will  be  equipped  to  become  self-supporting,  and  some 
extra  help  is  needed  to  put  them  on  their  feet.  Con¬ 
tributions,  which  are  tax-deductible,  to  assist  in  launch¬ 
ing  this  venture  can  be  sent  to  Ridgewood  Friends 
Meeting  (Hiroshima  Project),  care  of  Arnold  Kolke- 
beck.  Treasurer,  80  Berkley  Place,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 

Ida  Day 

Near  East  Yearly  Meeting 

ISITORS  from  East  Africa  and  Europe  highlighted  the 
sessions  of  Near  East  Yearly  Meeting,  held  April  5  to  5 
on  the  lovely  mountainside  campus  of  Friends  High  School, 
Brummana,  Lebanon. 

George  Whiteman,  Secretary  of  Friends  Service  Council, 
London,  sketched  Quaker  service  around  the  world  in  the  past 
decade.  The  recent  opening  of  the  Friends  International 
Center  in  Beirut  was  marked  by  a  pitch-in  supper  at  the 
Center’s  delightful  ground-floor  quarters. 

Fuad  Zaru,  who  attended  the  Friends  World  Committee 
sessions  in  Bad  Pyrmont,  Germany,  last  September,  sketched 
some  features  of  that  gathering  and  gave  an  effective  summary 
of  the  purposes  of  the  World  Committee. 


News  of  major  disasters  in  Madagascar  prompted  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  send  a  message  of  sympathy  to  Friends  there  and 
to  forward  an  offering  of  over  £S00  (about  $100). 

Relief  work  done  by  Friends  during  and  after  the  recent 
crisis  in  Lebanon  was  reported  by  the  local  committee.  Funds 
were  provided  by  British  and  American  Friends,  as  well  as 
by  Friends  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan. 

Children  accounted  for  perhaps  one  third  of  the  total 
attendance.  Those  over  twelve  had  their  own  reading  and 
activity  room  and  attended  some  of  the  adult  sessions.  Elemen¬ 
tary-age  children  gathered  each  morning  and  afternoon  for 
a  varied  program,  and  easily  filled  the  balance  of  their  time 
with  vigorous  play.  A  baby  sitter  was  on  hand  for  preschool 
tots. 

Education  was  a  major  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
throughout  its  sessions.  Nicholas  Harris,  a  former  teacher  at 
Brummana  and  now  Headmaster  of  a  school  in  England, 
sharing  some  of  his  concerns  about  education,  aroused  a  lively 
discussion  on  the  place  of  discipline.  The  Principals  of  Friends 
schools  in  Ramallah  and  Brummana  gave  their  reports  at  one 
business  session.  Jotham  Standa,  Clerk  of  East  Africa  YeaHy 
Meeting,  gave  a  short  sketch  of  Quaker  education  in  Kenya, 
where  there  are  more  Friends  and  more  Friends  schools  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Emile  Cortas  was  reappointed  Clerk.  Harold  Smuck  is  the 
new  Recording  Clerk,  and  Peter  Yff  the  new  Treasurer. 

The  epistle  to  other  Yearly  Meetings  voiced  a  strong  con¬ 
cern  for  Christian  solutions  to  world  tensions.  The  conclud¬ 
ing  minute  expressed  the  desire  of  all  present  to  return  to 
their  places  of  daily  service  to  live  "in  the  world  but  not 
of  it — radiating  the  light  of  Christ  which  shines  in  our  hearts." 

Harold  Smuck 

United  Nations  Midwest  Conference 

At  the  United  Nations  Conference  sponsored  by  the  Friends 
.  World  C.ommittee  and  held  at  Wilmington  College, 
Ohio,  on  April  11,  there  were  137  registrations  from  four 
states.  Over  200  attended  the  morning  sessions. 

Eammon  Kennedy  of  the  Irish  Delegation  at  the  U.N. 
moved  everyone  present  to  see  the  increasingly  important 
function  of  the  smaller  uncommitted  nation  at  the  United 
Nations.  The  compromise  role  of  these  nations  becomes  more 
significant  as  the  greater  powers  find  themselves  in  deadlock 
at  committee  sessions.  Hans  Singer  of  the  Economic  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  gave  an  informative 
presentation  showing  how  the  gap  between  "richer”  nations 
and  "poorer"  nations  is  widening  in  our  present  world  eco¬ 
nomy.  The  last  General  Assembly  voted  into  being  a  S{}ecial 
Fund  Program  with  a  budget  of  from  26  to  28  million  dollars 
to  make  surveys.  Illustrative  of  such  a  survey  is  a  study  of 
the  needs  and  resources  of  a  country  or  region  for  electrical 
energy.  Elmore  Jackson  spoke  to  over  200  in  Boyd  Auditorium 
about  the  Quaker  Program  at  the  U.N.  Robert  Byrd  of  North 
Park  College,  Irwin  Abrams  of  Antioch  College,  and  Warren 
Griffiths  of  Wilmington  College  led  discussion  groups.  Wil¬ 
liam  Utterback  of  Ohio  State  University  and  the  North  Colum- 
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bus  Meeting  led  a  panel  on  “United  States  Foreign  Policy 
in  the  United  Nations.”  William  C.  Messner  of  the  Cincinnati 
Council  on  World  Affairs  joined  with  Friends  in  this  presen¬ 
tation.  Because  the  panel  members  were  well-informed,  there 
was  lively  discussion. 

It  was  felt  that  Friends  can  take  part  in  the  U.N.  work 
at  home  and  at  the  U.N.  in  ways  listed  below.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  travel  to  New  York  or  Paris  or  Geneva  to  feel  a  part 
of  Quaker  work  at  the  U.N. 

(1)  Yearly  Meetings  can  appoint  a  U.N.  correspondent 
who  could  develop  a  need  for  and  knowledge  of  a  specialized 
topic  of  interest  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

(2)  Groups  could  try  to  formulate  their  position  on  a 
given  topic  in  writing.  Such  memoranda  are  very  useful  to 
the  Quaker  U.N.  staffs. 

(3)  Interested  individuals  could  hold  themselves  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  try  to  reply  to  requests  for  information  sent  out  by 
Quaker  U.N.  staffs. 

(4)  Individuals  and  groups  can  study  QIAR  reports,  which 
are  available  from  Philadelphia  and  London,  and  then  report 
their  reactions  to  Quaker  U.N.  staff. 

(5)  Friends  can  work  with  local  and  national  United  Na¬ 
tions  Associations,  national  UNICEF  committees,  UNESCO 
national  commissions,  and  similar  private  groups. 

(6)  Friends  can  work  through  political  action  to  influence 
governmental  policies  in  their  respective  countries. 

(7)  Friends  can  work  with  U.N.  Information  Centers  and 
Technical  Assistance  representatives  in  the  various  countries. 

(8)  There  is  the  p>ossibility  of  serving  as  volunteers  on  a 
U.N.  Technical  Assistance  project,  this  channel  of  service  be¬ 
ing  open  to  conscientious  objectors  as  well  as  others.  Two 
volunteers  have  just  recently  been  assigned  to  a  project  in 
Egypt 

(9)  Friends  can  take  advantage  of  UNESCO  travel  grants 
and  U.N.  intemeships.  (U.N.  intemeships  provide  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  young  person  to, work  as  an  employee  of  the  U.N. 
for  about  eight  weeks,  with  attendance  at  lectures  and  all 
expenses  paid,  except  the  cost  of  travel). 

(10)  Friends  can  serve  as  U.N.  employees.  (There  are  per¬ 
haps  50  Quakers  in  the  employ  of  the  U.N.  and  its  agencies 
around  the  world,  and  a  few  Quakers  are  members  of  U.N. 
delegations.) 

°  '  Marshall  Sutton 


About  Our  Authors 

Howard  H.  Brinton,  formerly  Director  of  Pendle  Hill, 
is  well-known  for  his  many  literary  contributions  to  the  his¬ 
tory  and  theology  of  Friends.  His  book  Friends  for  300  Years 
is  in  its  second  printing. 

Fortunato  G.  Castillo,  M.D.,  is  a  birthright  Friend  and 
an  Assistant  in  Psychiatry  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  His 
wife,  Sylvia  Cope  Perry  Castillo,  is  also  a  Friend. 

Kenneth  Ives  is  co-convenor  of  the  Continuing  Committee 
of  the  Lake  Erie  Association  of  Friends  Meetings  and  until 


recently  was  Clerk  of  Detroit  Meeting.  He  is  a  psychiatric 
social  worker  at  the  State  Hospital,  Northville,  Mich. 

When  Norman  Cousins  brought  the  Hiroshima  Maidens 
to  the  United  States,  he  asked  Friends  Center  in  New  York 
to  provide  hospitality  for  them.  Twelve  Friends  Meetings  in 
the  suburbs  (two  in  conjunction  with  other  churches)  agreed 
to  take  the  girls  in  pairs  (three  in  one  place)  into  their  homes. 
As  a  volunteer  at  Friends  Center,  Ida  Day  served  as  coordina¬ 
tor  of  this  hospitality  program.  She  went  to  Hiroshima  with 
the  girls  when  they  returned  home  in  1956,  spending  each 
night  in  a  different  home  and  so  visiting  all  of  the  group  in 
turn.  When  the  others  went  back  to  Japan,  Toyoko  Minowa 
moved  into  the  home  of  Richard  L.  and  Ida  Day,  which  is 
more  convenient  to  Parsons  School  in  New  York  than  Ridge¬ 
wood,  where  she  had  been  living.  The  family  are  members 
of  Scarsdale  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Smuck  is  Recording  Clerk  of  the  Near  East  Yearly 
Meeting  and  Principal  of  the  Friends  Boys  School,  Ramallah, 
Jordan. 

Marshall  Sutton  is  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation,  American  Section,  in  charge  of 
the  Wilmington,  Ohio,  office  of  the  World  Committee. 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Lewis  M.  Hoskins,  former  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  will  join  the  Earlham 
College  faculty  as  Professor  of  History  next  September.  A 
graduate  of  Pacific  College,  Dr.  Hoskins  holds  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree  from  Haverford  College  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  He  has  taught  at  Friends  University, 
Wichita,  Kansas;  the  University  of  Michigan;  Pacific  College, 
where  he  also  served  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  National  Fuh 
Tan  University,  Shanghai,  and  St.  Johns  University,  also  at 
Shanghai. 

From  1945  to  1948  Dr.  Hoskins  was  Executive  Secretary 
of  a  Friends  Service  Unit  in  China  and  then  returned  to  fill 
the  same  position  in  the  Portland  Regional  Office.  He  was 
named  Personnel  Secretary  of  the  Service  Committee  in  1949, 
and  in  1950  he  became  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Service 
Committee. 


A  Virginia  Friends  Legislative  Committee  is  being  organ¬ 
ized  by  representatives  of  a  number  of  Meetings  in  that  state. 
David  Brown,  Jr.,  of  the  Virginia  Beach  Meeting  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  voluntary  group.  The  first  objective 
of  the  new  committee  is  the  elimination  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment  in  Virginia. 

Ada  C.  Rose,  a  member  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Meeting, 
who  was  for  two  decades  Editor  of  Jack  and  Jill,  has  written 
a  careful  and  thought-provoking  article  on  “Smut  or  Censor¬ 
ship”  in  Presbyterian  Life  for  April  15,  1959.  She  discusses 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  about  dirty  literature,  recognizing 
the  dangers  of  censorship  and  facing  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
problem. 
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The  sesquicentennial  observance  of  Miami  Quarterly  Meet¬ 
ing  will  be  observed  at  Waynesville,  Ohio,  May  10,  1959,  by 
Miami  Quarterly  Meeting,  Five  Years,  and  Miami  Quarterly 
Meeting,  Friends  General  Conference.  Friends  are  invited 
to  attend. 

Miami  Quarterly  Meeting  was  “set  off'  from  Redstone 
Quarterly  Meeting  by  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  and  was 
opened  at  Waynesville,  Ohio,  May  13,  1809.  It  was  composed 
of  four  Monthly  Meetings:  Miami,  West  Branch,  Center,  and 
Fairfield.  The  settlements  of  Friends  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Ohio  were  mostly  from  the  Southern  states  and  resulted 
from  the  position  Friends  took  on  the  slavery  question.  Many 
came  with  a  desire  to  build  their  homes  where  they  would 
be  free  from  slavery  and  where  there  would  be  rich  land 
that  would/ make  them  economically  independent. 


On  behalf  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla¬ 
tion,  Elton  Atwater  testified  April  7  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 
Elton  Atwater,  who  is  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Penn 
State  University,  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  for  two  years 
as  observer  at  the  U.N.  for  the  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation.  In  his  testimony  in  favor  of  economic  aid  and 
technical  assistance  programs,  he  stressed  the  importance  of 
proper  motivation:  “We  believe  that  the  United  States  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  less  developed  nations  should  be  extended 
as  a  duty  and  as  an  opportunity,  and  should  not  be  motivated 
by  strategic  factors  or  treated  as  a  tool  in  the  cold  war.”  He 
asked  that  increased  use  be  made  of  U.N.  channels. 


East  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Monthly  Meeting  has  been  accepted 
as  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting,  Indiana, 
Friends  General  Conference. 


For  about  two  and  a  half  years,  the  New  York  Friends 
Center  Committee  on  Social  Rehabilitation  has  been  working 
inside  the  Manhattan  House  of  Detention  for  Women.  More 
than  80  per  cent  of  those  committed  to  the  Women’s  House 
of  Detention  have  a  history  of  drug  addiction.  Beside  those 
known  users,  there  are  thousands  of  others  whose  addiction 
is  endangering  both  their  own  lives  and  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

To  explore  ways  in  which  this  grave  problem  can  be  met 
more  effectively,  a  symposium  will  be  held  at  8:15  p.m.,  Tues¬ 
day,  May  19,  at  the  Friends  Meeting  House,  221  East  15th 
Street,  New  York  (near  Second  Avenue).  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  Friends  Center  Committee  on  Social  Rehabili¬ 
tation  and  the  Prison  Committee  of  the  Friends  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting.  For  information,  call  GRamercy  5-2565. 

National  Conference  of  the  Church  Peace  Mission 

"Pacifism  has  become  the  inescapable  issue  of  this  genera¬ 
tion,”  Dr.  John  Oliver  Nelson,  member  of  the  faculty  of  Yale 
Divinity  School  and  Chairman  of  the  Church  Peace  Mission, 
claimed  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  on  April  23.  Dr.  Nelson  spoke 


to  the  closing  session  of  a  four-day  national  conference  of 
the  Church  Peace  Mission,  a  Christian  pacifist  group.  The 
conference  theme  was  “The  Word  of  God  in  the  Nuclear  Age.” 

The  conference  adopted  a  message  to  Christians  every¬ 
where,  which  said,  “God  has  not  called  us  to  be  dragged  like 
slaves  in  the  wake  of  history  plunging  to  its  doom,  but  to  be 
messengers  and  servants  of  Christ,  who  is  Lord  of  history  and 
victor  over  the  demonic  forces  in  it.”  The  report  further 
said,  “It  is  the  Christian  vocation  to  reject  now  the  sin  of 
involvement  in  nuclear  war.”  “While  there  is  yet  time,”  the 
group  said,  “we  must  develop  and  apply  creative  alternatives  is 

to  defense  and  foreign  policy  which  are  responsive  to  the 
demands  for  justice  and  order,  to  imaginative  service  to  hu¬ 
man  need,  and  to  the  aspirations  of  the  oppressed.” 

“This  is  no  longer  war  as  it  has  been  known  in  the  past,” 
according  to  the  conference  report.  “It  is  war  of  man  against 
himself,  monstrously  corrupting  the  image  of  God  in  him;  it  | 

is  war  against  God  and  God’s  creation.”  Referring  to  the 
physical  danger  of  destruction,  the  report  claimed  that  “spir¬ 
itually  in  this  land  we  are  in  the  far  greater  danger  of  com-  : 

mitting  the  sin  of  mass  extermination  of  another  people  in 
the  name  of  defense  or  retaliation.” 

Conference  speakers  included  Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg, 

President  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 

•  k 

America;  Dr.  Howard  Schomer,  President  of  Chicago  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary;  Dr.  Bryan  de  Kretser,  former  Secretary  of  | 

the  National  Christian  Council  of  Ceylon;  Dr.  Alvin  Pitcher, 
member  of  the  Federated  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Univer-  ! 

sity  of  Chicago;  and  William  C.  Davidon,  theoretical  physicist 
at  Argonne  National  Laboratories. 

The  conference  was  called,  according  to  its  spokesmen,  tp  ! 

examine  the  problems  of  Christian  faith  and  modem  war, 
and  the  requirements  for  an  effective  Christian  peace  strategy  i 

in  the  nuclear  age.  Attending  were  delegates  from  25  states, 
as  well  as  India,  Canada,  and  England;  they  came  from  20 
denominations.  Thirty-four  of  the  delegates  were  from  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Epilogue  to  Fellowship  Weekend 

The  second  Fellowship  Weekend  sponsored  by  Newtown 
Meeting,  Pa.,  is  over.  Our  dark-skinned  guests  have  gone  home 
within  the  hour,  and  we  have  gathered  in  the  living  room  to  - 

discuss  enthusiastically  the  success  of  our  venture.  Once  again  J. 

we  have  been  delightfully  surprised  to  find  that  members  of  a  ^ 

family  can  turn  in  their  names  to  a  committee  in  Philadelphia, 
where  they  are  matched  with  another  set  of  names,  and  the  result 
is  new  and  lasting  friendships.  What  is  more,  the  by-products 
of  these  new  friendships  are  perspective  and  understanding. 

If  we  had  met  these  people  at  a  casual  social  gathering,  per¬ 
haps  our  new  friendships  would  not  have  progressed  at  such 
speed.  But  when  these  pieople  arrive  at  our  home,  where  we 
have  promised  to  entertain  them  overnight,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  become  well-acquainted  immediately.  It  seems  almost 
as  if  the  more  crowded  the  conditions  at  home,  the  faster  we 
become  acquainted.  If  the  children  have  to  double  up  for 
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sleeping,  if  the  line  is  longer  than  usual  to  wash  hands  for 
supper,  if  the  dishes  need  to  be  hurriedly  disposed  of  in  order 
to  be  on  time  for  First-day  school,  our  friendship  flourishes. 
By  Sunday  noon  we  are  discussing  integration  openly  and  with 
genuine  interest  in  each  other’s  point  of  view. 

What  is  the  futiuc  of  Fellowship  Weekends?  We  hope  that 
they  will  multiply  and  spill  out  into  many  Friends  Meetings, 
bringing  with  them  their  message  of  understanding  between 
brothers.  More  can  come  of  Fellowship  Weekend  than  this,  for 
we  could  extend  ourselves  into  our  communities.  We  could  eat 
at  public  places  with  our  Negro  guests,  or  we  could  go  to  the 
local  movies  together.  As  easy  a  thing  as  walking  down  the 
main  street  together  can  be  effective  in  our  outreach  to  those 
in  our  towns  who  frown  on  this  particular  social  relationship. 
Families  from  churches  in  the  community  could  be  invited  to 
act  as  hosts,  also,  and  our  program  on  Saturday  night  could 
include  the  community  in  a  more  planned  way  than  merely 
to  say  that  “everyone  is  welcome.” 

We  hope  most  of  all  that  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  visitors  in  a  Negro  community.  Then  we  can  to  some  degree 
wear  the  shoes  of  the  minority  group,  and  deep>en  our  under¬ 
standing  and  respect  for  these  people  from  whom  we  have 
been  separated  by  color,  and  with  whom  we  are  now  being 
united  by  brotherly  love.  Helen  Lovett 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

I  believe  the  position  of  Mildred  Browning  (issue  of  April 
18,  1959,  page  252)  and  of  others  who  wish  to  abolish  liquor 
advertising  to  be  unsound  on  two  points.  First,  not  to  adver¬ 
tise  is  akin  to  sweeping  it  under  the  rug.  It  may  hide  it, 
but  just  a  little  search  discloses  it  again.  Second,  to  prevent 
such  advertising  by  some  legislation  is  an  abridgement  of 
the  rights  of  those  who  do  not  believe  that  alcohol  is  bad 
by  nature.  Advertising  helps  to  sell  a  product.  If  an  abstain¬ 
er’s  position  is  sound,  however,  his  advertising  it  strengthens 
it  Therefore,  the  positive  answer  to  alcohol,  for  those  who 
believe  it  to  be  a  problem,  is  to  advertise  their  beliefs  as 
strongly  as  the  liquor  industry  sells  its  point  of  view  (and 
product). 

This  whole  discussion  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  realm  of 
emotionalism.  Saying  that  liquor  is  by  deflnition  bad  because 
if  misused  it  can  hurt  you  is  much  like  saying  that  automobiles 
or  airplanes  or  even  common  table  salt  is  by  definition  bad 
because  if  misused  they,  too,  can  hurt  you. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  Davto  E.  Gushee 


“Where  else  but  into  Roman  Catholicism  was  there  to  go 
in  view  of  my  mystical  streak?”  Famed  journalistic  genius  of 
the  wild  twenties  and  biographer  Gene  Fowler  asks  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  Lucius  Beebe  in  Holiday  magazine  for  May. 

Cannot  Friends  compete  somewhat  more  with  the  vastly 
more  numerous  and  active  Catholics  in  telling  those  who,  like 
the  brilliant  Gene  Fowler,  seek  a  mystical  spiritual  home?  We 


Friends  are  few  and  have  but  a  fraction  of  the  publicity  re- 
soiurces  of  Catholicism.  Nevertheless,  we  surely  can  reach 
some  of  the  mystically  intellectual  seekers  of  light  in  today’s 
darkness.  Many  of  them  might  find  in  Quakerism  the  ideal 
spiritual  home,  one  that  is  neither  medieval  in  doctrine  nor 
authoritarian  in  organization. 

San  German,  Puerto  Rico  Charles  A.  Gauld 


In  March  Helen  Downer  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  visit¬ 
ing  the  Monteverde  Friends  Meeting  in  Puntarenas,  Costa 
Rica.  The  meeting  house  is  also  the  schoolhouse.  The  day 
of  the  midweek  meeting  there  is  school  only  in  the  afternoon. 
Some  of  the  seats  are  benches  without  backs.  About  half  of 
those  present  face  the  others.  Small  children  come  to  meet¬ 
ing.  A  mother  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  rose  and  spoke.  At 
the  midweek  meeting  young  men  came  barefooted  before 
going  to  their  work.  These  Friends  are  devoted  Christians 
who  tread  the  narrow,  rugged  path  rather  than  support  mili¬ 
tarism. 

(Monteverde  means  “green  mountain.”  During  the  dry 
season  heat  and  dust  are  in  the  lowlands,  but  the  mountains 
at  a  higher  altitude  are  kept  green  by  a  permanent  mist.) 

Mattapoisett,  Mass.  Helen  M.  Hiller 


Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

MAY 

9,  10 — Green  Pastures  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Cedar  Lake  Camp 
in  the  Waterloo  Recreation  Area,  Mich. 

10 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Sarah  C.  Swan,  “World  Brotherhood.” 

10 — Fair  Hill  Meeting,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cambria  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Conference  Class,  10  a.m.:  Olcutt  Sanders  of  the 
AFSC,  "New  Dimensions  of  Quaker  Service." 

10 — Frankford  Meeting,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Conference  Class,  10  a.m.:  Barbara  Ruch,  “Japan." 

10 — New  Jersey  Friends  Committee  on  Social  Order,  at  the 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House,  Garden  and  High  Streets. 
Worship,  11  a.m.;  box  luncheon  (dessert  and  beverage  provided); 
at  1  p.m.,  the  Committee  will  formulate  plans  for  the  coming  year 
to  alMlish  the  death  penalty;  address,  2  p.m.:  Donald  MacNamara, 
Dean  of  the  New  York  Institute  of  Criminology  and  President  of 
the  American  League  to  Abolish  Capital  Punishment.  All  inter¬ 
ested  Friends  are  urged  to  attend. 

10 — Sesquicentennial  observance  of  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting, 
both  branches  of  Friends,  at  the  Waynesville,  Ohio,  Meeting  House. 
Basket  dinner,  12:15  p.m..  Red  Brick  Meeting  House.  Joint  session. 
General  Conference  and  Five  Years  Friends  of  Miami  Quarterly 
Meeting,  2  p.m.  Attend  morning  meeting  for  worship  somewhere 
in  either  of  the  two  Quarterly  Meetings. 

10 — Nine  Partners  Half-Yearly  Meeting,  at  Bulls  Head  Meet¬ 
ing  House,  Bulls  Head  Road,  Clinton  Comers,  N.  Y.  Business, 
11  a.m.:  fellowship  lunch,  12:30  p.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  2:30 
p.m.  Carl  Voss  expects  to  be  present. 

10 —  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  2  p.m. 

11 —  Fritchley  General  Meeting,  at  Fritcbley,  near  Derbyshire, 
England. 

14  to  18 — New  Zealand  General  Meeting,  at  Palmerston  North, 
New  Zealand. 
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15—  Meeting  on  Wonbip  and  Ministry  of  Bucks  Quarterly  Meet¬ 
ing,  at  Wrightstown,  Pa.  Covered-dish  supper,  6:30  p.m.;  beverage 
and  dessert  will  be  provided  by  the  host  Meeting. 

16—  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Solebury,  Pa.  Worship,  10  a.m., 
followed  by  business:  12:30  p.m.,  box  lunch  (beverage  and  des¬ 
sert  will  be  provided  by  the  host  Meeting);  forum,  2  p.m.:  "Friends 
Principles  in  Action  at  Home  and  Abroad.”  Leader,  Louis  Schneider, 
Executive  Secreury,  Foreign  Section,  AFSC,  recent  visitor  to  Africa. 

16 — Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Worship,  4  p.m.; 
business,  5  p.m.;  supper,  6  p.m.;  evening  program.  Program  for 
children,  4  p.m.  on. 

16 — Friends  Historical  Association  Pilgrimage  to  Crosswicks, 
N.  J.,  Meeting  House,  4  p.m.  Speaker,  Professor  Theodore  Thayer, 
"Nathanael  Greene:  His  Views  of  Eighteenth-Century  Quakerism.” 
Arthur  Brick  will  also  tell  about  Crosswicks  Meeting.  Tour  in  early 
afternoon.  For  full  details,  see  page  287  of  our  issue  for  May  2, 
1959. 

16 — Supper,  program,  and  entertainment  for  teen-agers  of  Po¬ 
tomac  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  “Fairfield,"  home  of  Carrie  D.  L. 
Bond,  near  Clearbrook,  Va.,  5:30  p.m. 

16 —  Spring  Get-Together  of  Independent  Meetings  in  Central 
Ohio,  at  Camp  Mary  Ortan,  near  Worthington,  Ohio.  Reports 
from  Meetings,  11  ajn.;  picnic  lunch;  discussion,  recreation,  |x>t- 
luck  supper.  All  are  invited. 

16  to  18 — France  Yearly  Meeting,  at  12,  rue  Guy  de  la  Brosse, 
Paris  (5e),  France. 

16  to  18 — Switzerland  Yearly  Meeting,  at  Schloss  HOnigen 
Stalden,  near  Berne,  Switzerland. 

17 —  Potomac  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Hopewell  Meeting  House, 
Clearbrook,  Va.  Ministry  and  Counsel,  9:45  a.m.  (“Fundamentals 
of  Quaker  Belief”);  worship,  11  a.m.;  lunch,  12:30  p.m.;  business, 
2  p.m.  Theodore  H.  Mattheis  and  others  are  expected. 

17 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Thomas  E.  Drake,  “James  and  Lucre- 
tia  Mott.” 

17 — Frankford  Meeting,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Conference  Class,  10  a.m.:  Kenneth  E.  Cuthbertson,  “Peace,  Peace, 
When  There  Is  No  Peace.” 

17 — Annual  Meeting  of  Southern  Appalachian  Friends  Groups, 
at  the  home  of  William  and  Lucretia  Evans,  Crossville,  Tenn., 
10:30  a.m..  Central  Standard  Time.  Fellowship,  worship,  covered- 
dish  luncheon,  and  business. 

17 — Southern  Half-Yearly  Meeting  at  Easton,  Md.,  11  a.m. 

17 — Merion  Friends  Community  Forum  at  the  Merion,  Pa., 
Friends  School,  615  Montgomery  Avenue,  8  p.m.:  Rev.  John  H. 
Hauser,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Chester,  Pa.,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Area  Council  of  the  United  World 
Federalists,  “World  Peace  through  World  Law.” 

20 — Friends  Forum  at  Chester,  Pa.,  Meeting,  24th  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  8  p.m.:  film,  “The  Robe.” 

22  through  24 — Midwest  Conference  on  Human  Relations  at 
Camp  Miami,  Germantown,  Ohio,  sponsored  by  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Regional  Office  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Notice:  The  Missouri  Valley  Conference  will  be  held  on  Octo¬ 
ber  30  to  November  1  this  year  instead  of  the  Labor  Day  Weekend, 
which  has  been  the  usual  date  for  several  years  past.  The  place 
of  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference  will  be  the  4-H  Club  Camp 
near  Boone,  Iowa. 

BIRTHS 

PECKHAM — On  April  15,  to  E.  Kellogg  and  Betty  Jane  Peck- 
ham  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  members  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting,  Calif., 
a  daughter,  Mary  Laurel  Pecrham.  She  is  their  second  child. 

STEVENS — On  February  17,  to  Paul  and  Margaret  Stevens  of 
Doylestown,  R.D.  1,  Pa.,  a  daughter,  Joan  Margaret  Stevens.  This 
is  the  14th  grandchild  of  William  E.  and  Marian  Smith  of  Wrights¬ 
town  Meeting,  Pa. 


DEATHS 

JENKINS — On  April  18,  at  the  Hickman  Home,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  Marian  Magill  Jenkins.  Bom  December  8,  1868,  she  was  the 
third  of  four  daughters  of  Edward  H.  Magill,  distinguished  edu¬ 
cator  and  second  President  of  Swarthmore  College.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  originally  of  Gwynedd  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.,  and  with  him  lived  for  many  years  in  Chicago,  where 
Thomas  was  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  They  were  instrumental  in  establishing  there  the 
Friends  Meeting  in  the  University  area.  Surviving  are  three  sons, 
Edward  M.  Jenkins  of  Somerville,  N.  J.,  Dr.  Francis  A.  Jenkins  of 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  Wilmer  A.  Jenkins  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.;  six 
grandchildren  and  ten  great-grandchildren. 

MAGEE — On  April  21,  in  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
Esther  S.  Magee  of  1  Rodney  Road,  Rosemont,  Pa.  Taking  an 
active  part  in  the  life  of  Radnor  Meeting,  Ithan,  Pa.,  Esther 
Shallcross  Magee  was  the  Clerk  of  the  Meeting.  She  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Africa  Committee  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  and  was  active  in  community  life.  Surviving  are  her 
husband,  Leigh  J.  Magee;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Peter  Schuerholz 
of  New  York  City  and  Joan  Comly  Magee;  a  son,  James  S.  Magee 
of  Washington,  D,  C.;  and  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T. 
Shallcross  of  Odessa,  Del.  A  memorial  service  will  be  held  later 
at  Radnor  Meeting.  , 

MARSHALL — On  April  21,  Edward  W.  Marshall  of  Haddon- 
field,  N.  J.  A  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  he 
served  on  the  Monthly  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry.  He  was 
particularly  interested  in  Friends  education,  serving  on  several 
Friends  Committees  on  Education  and  as  a  Trustee  of  the  T.  Wistar 
Brown  Teachers  Fund.  He  also  participated  in  civic  affairs  in  his 
town.  At  his  retirement  five  years  ago,  Edward  Marshall  was  Vice 
President  and  Actuary  of  the  Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Viola  B.;  a 
daughter,  Virginia  C.;  three  sons.  Dr.  E.  Wayne,  William  B.,  and 
David  L.;  and  five  grandchildren. 

PYLE — On  April  16,  at  the  Hickman  Home,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
after  a  long  illness,  Anna  Swayne  Pyle,  aged  89  years,  wife  of  the 
late  T.  Norman  Pyle.  She  was  a  devoted  member  of  Goshen 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  as  long  as  she  was  able,  an  active 
worker  in  the  Needlework  Guild,  Memorial  Hospital  Auxiliary, 
and  all  civic  interests  in  Malvern,  Pa.,  where  she  and  Norman 
lived  all  their  married  life.  She  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mildred 
Conrad  of  Bellerose,  N.  Y.;  two  sons,  F.  Lawrence  Pyle  of  Califor¬ 
nia  and  E.  Clyde  Pyle  of  Valley  Forge,  Pa.;  five  grandchildren  and 
three  great-grandchildren. 

STABLER — On  February  15,  Edward  Lincoln  Stabler  of  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  in  his  94th  year,  husband  of  the  late  Elizabeth  Tubby 
Stabler  and  grandson  of  Edward  Stabler  of  Alexandria,  Va.  He 
was  a  member  of  Purchase,  N.  Y.,  Meeting  and  formerly  a  member 
of  Brooklyn  Meeting.  For  many  years  he  belonged  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  operating  Brooklyn  Friends  School  and  Friends  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  York,  serving  as  Finance  Chairman  much  of  the  time. 
He  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Eleanor  Stabler  Brooks  and  Anna 
Bunker  Stabler  of  Greenwich,  Conn.;  two  sons,  Howard  Parker 
Stabler  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  and  Edward  Russell  Stabler  of 
Syosset,  N.  Y.;  ten  grandchildren  and  17  great-grandchildren. 

VORHAUS — On  April  29,  Martin  G.  Vorhaus,  M.D.,  at  New 
York,  aged  62.  He  was  a  member  of  Buckingham,  Pa.,  Monthly 
Meeting.  Martin  Vorhaus  was  a  specialist  in  internal  medicine 
and  was  honored  by  the  American  Medical  Association  for  pioneer¬ 
ing  in  this  field.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  books  and 
many  articles  dealing  with  research.  After  his  studies  at  Yale 
University  and  Bellevue  Medical  College,  New  York,  he  also  studied 
in  Europe.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Katharine;  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Katharine  Marsh  and  Mrs.  Donald  Pomerantz;  two  brothers, 
a  sister,  and  two  grandchildren.  A  memorial  meeting  was  held  at 
Budungham,  Pa.,  last  Sunday. 
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MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

PKOBVZX— Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.in., 
17th  Street  and  Olendale  Avenue.  James 
Deweee,  Clerk,  1028  West  MltchelL 

TirOSOH  —  Friends  Meeting  120  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  Julia  S.  Jenks,  2146  Fast 
Fourth  Street:  Tucson  MA  3-5305. 


ARKANSAS 

XiXTTBB  BOOK— Meeting,  First-day,  0:80 
a.m..  Clerk,  R.  L..  Wlxom,  MO  6-0248. 


CALIFORNIA 

Ol^ABBIiOVT — Friends  meeting,  0:80  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Edward  Balls,  Clerk,  430  W.  6th  Street. 

BA  JOXiBA — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  7880  Bads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  QL  4-7450. 

BOS  ABOBBSS — Unprogrammed  worship, 
11  a.m.,  Sunday,  1082  W.  86  St.;  RB  2-5450. 

PABO  ABTO — Meeting  for  worship,  Sun¬ 
day,  11  a.m.,  057  Colorado  Ave.;  DA  5-1360. 

PASADBKA— 526  B.  Orange  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 

SAB  PBABCZ8CO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1890  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

DBBVBB — Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:45 
a.m.,  2026  S.  Williams.  CHerk,  SU  0-1700. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA 

WASBTBOTOB — Meeting,  Sunday,  0  Am. 
and  11  a.m.,  2111  Florida  AvenuA  N.W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  AvenuA 


FLORIDA 

DATTOBA  BBACB — Meeting,  8  p.m.,  1st 
and  3rd  First-days,  145  First  AvenuA  In¬ 
formation,  Sara  Belle  OeorgA  CL>  2-2888. 

OAZBB8VIBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 

JA0X80BVXBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10  Am.,  YWCA.  Contact  BV  0-4845. 

wrairt — Meeting  for  worship  at  Y.W.C.A., 
114  S.B.  4th  St.,  11  Am.;  First-day  school, 
10  Am.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6620. 

OBBABBO-WXBTBB  PABX— Meeting,  11 
Am.,  816  B  Marks  St.,  Orlando;  MI  7-8025. 

PABM  BBAOK  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:80 
Am.,  823  North  A  St.,  Lake  Worth. 

ST.  PBTBXSBVBO — First-day  school  and 
meeting,  11  Am.,  180  10th  Avenue  8.  El. 


HAWAII 

KOBOBXTBU  —  Meeting,  Sundays,  2426 
Oahu  Avenue,  10:15  a.m.;  tel.  090-447. 


ILLINOIS 

DOWBBBS  OBOVB  (suburban  Chicago) — 
Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10:80  Am., 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Avenue; 
telephone  WOodland  8-2040. 


INDIANA 

BVABSVXBBB — Meeting,  Sundays,  YMCA. 
11  a.m.  For  lodging  or  transportation  call 
Herbert  Ooldhor,  Clerk,  HA  5-5171  (eve¬ 
nings  and  week  ends,  OR  6-7776). 


POBT  WATBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-day,  0:80  Am.,  Y.w.CAu,  825  W. 
WaynA  Call  Beatrice  Wehmeyer,  B-1872. 


IOWA 

BBS  XOXBBS— South  entrancA  8020  80th 
Street;  worship,  10  Am.,  classeA  11  Am. 


LOUISIANA 

BBW  OBBBABB  — Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  Information  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2179. 


MARYLAND 

ASBBPBXA— Near  Washington,  D.  C.,  A  U. 
of  Md.  Clerk,  R.  L.  Broadbent,  JU  0-9447. 

8ABDT  BPBZBO  —  Meeting  (united). 
First-days,  11  Am.;  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington.  D.  C.  Clerk:  Robert  H. 
Miller,  Jr.;  telephone  WA  4-4548. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CAMBBIBOB— Meeting,  Sunday.  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square)  0:80 
Am.  and  11  Am.;  telephone  TR  6-6888. 

WOBCBSTBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  Am.  Telephone 
PL  4-8887. 


MINNESOTA 

mBBBAPOBXS— Meeting,  11  Am.,  First- 
day  school,  10  Am.,  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefson,  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  S.;  phone  WA  6-0675. 

XIBBBAPOBX8  —  Church  Street,  unpro- 

f rammed  worship,  10:15  Am.,  University 
M.CA..,  FB  5-0272. 


MISSOURI 

KAB8AB  OXTT— Penn  Valley  Meeting,  un- 
programmed,  10:80  Am.  and  7:80  p.m., 
each  Sunday,  806  West  80th  Street.  For 
information  call  HI  4-0888  or  CL  2-6058. 

BT.  BOVZS— Meeting,  2580  Rockford  Ava, 
Rock  Hill,  10:30  Am.;  phone  PA  6-0429. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATBABTZO  OZTT— Meeting  for  worship, 
11  Am.,  discussion  group,  10:80  Am.,  South 
Carolina  and  Paclflo  Avenuea 

DOYBB— First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  wor¬ 
ship,  11:15  Am.,  Quaker  Church  Road. 

IgABABQVAB— First-day  school.  10  Am., 
meeting,  11:15  Am.,  route  85  at  Manas- 
quan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 

XOBTCBAZm— 280  Park  Street,  First-day 
school,  10:80  Am.;  worship,  11  Am.  (July, 
August,  10  Am.).  Visitors  welcomA 


NEW  YORK 

ABBAOnr— Worship  and  First-day  school, 
11  Am..  YMCA,  423  SUte  St.;  Albany  8-6242. 

ITBW  TOBX  —  Flrst-day  meetings  for 
worship: 

11  Am.  221  B.  15th  St,  Manhattan 

E>arl  Hall,  Columbia  University 
110  Schermerhom  St.,  Brooklyn 
265  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
137-16  Northern  Blvd.  Flushing 
8:30  p.m.  Riverside  Church,  l5tb  floor 
Telephone  GRamercy  8-8018  (Mon.-Frl. 
0-4)  about  First-day  schools,  monthly 
meetings,  suppers,  etc. 


■OABSDABB— Worship,  SundayA  11  aba. 
133  Popham  Rd.  Clerk,  Frances  Conmter, 
17  Hasleton  DrlvA  White  Plains,  N.  z. 

_  1 

BTBAOVB^— Meeting  and  Flrst-day  school 
at  11  Am.  each  Flrst-day  at  University 
CollegA  601  Ekuit  Genesee  Street 


OHIO 

CXBOZBBAn  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10:80  Am..  8601  Victory  Parkway.  Tele¬ 
phone  Bdwin  Moon,  at  TR  1-4084. 

OBBVBBABD  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
Flrst-day  school.  11  Am»  10916  Magnolia 
DrlVA  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

B4BBTIIBTTBO  —  Meeting  and  Flrst-day 
school,  11  Am.,  YWCA,  4tb  and  Walnut  StA 

KAYBBFOBD—Buck  Lana  between  Lan¬ 
caster  Pike  and  Haverford  Road.  Flrst-day 
school.  10:80  Am.  Meeting  for  Worship  at 
11  Am. 

BABOABTB2I— Meeting  housA  Tulane  Ter- 
racA  1)4  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.8. 
SO.  Meeting  and  Flrst-day  school,  10  a.m. 

FKZBABBBPHZA  — Meetings.  10:80  aba. 
unless  speclfled;  telephone  LO  8-4111  for 
Information  about  Flrst-day  schoola 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  Am. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  St.  west  of  15th. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue 
Fair  Hill.  Germantown  A  CambrlA  11:10  a.m. 
Fourth  A  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Frankford.  Penn  A  Orthodox  Sts.,  11  Am. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  Am. 
Green  St.,  45  W.  School  House  L.,  il  Am. 
Powelton,  86th  and  Pearl  StreetA  11  aba 

FZTXBBTTIUI'X  —  Worship  at  10:80  Am., 
adult  class,  11:46  Am..  1858  Shady  Avenue. 

PBOVZSBBOB — Providence  Road,  MedlA 
10  miles  west  of  PhilA  Flrst-day  school, 
0:45  Am.,  meeting  for  worship,  11  Am. 

BBASZBO  —  Flrst-day  school.  10  Am., 
meeting,  11  Am.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 

BTATB  OOBBBOa  — 818  South  Atherton 
Street.  Flrst-day  school  at  0:80  aba. 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  Am. 

WAB3UBGHFOB— Monthly  Meeting  at  old 
Warrington  Meeting  House  near  Wells- 
vllle,  York  County,  Pa  Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  Am.,  every  Flrst-day. 


PUERTO  RICO 

BAB  JUAB  —  Meeting,  second  and  last 
Sunday,  11  Am..  Ehrangellcal  Semlnaiy  in 
Rio  Pledras.  Visitors  may  call  6-056(i. 


TENNESSEE 

MBBDPBZB  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  0:80  Am. 
Clerk,  Waddy  Oursler,  MU  8-881A 


TEXAS 

SABBAB— Sunday,  10:80  Am»  Adventist 
Church.  4000  N.  Central  Expressway. 
Clerk,  Kenneth  Oarroll,  Religion  Dept., 
S.M.U.;  BM  8-0295. 

BOUBFOB  — Live  Oak  Friends  MeeUng. 
Sunday,  11  Am.,  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  0  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6418. 


UTAH 

BABT  BAKB  OITT — Meeting  for  worship, 
SundayA  11  Am.,  282  University  Street 
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ASK  OUR  O  P  I  N  I  O  N 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

M»mb«r$  of  Now  York  Stock  Excbmgo 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILOINO 
Brood  and  Arch  StrMts 
Philad.lphla  7,  Pou 
LOcuit  4—3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 
Rogistorod  Roprosontotipo 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Mraibw.  Now  York  Stock  Kzehuc 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Jttprtstntttiift 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILOINO 
Brood  ond  CkoMnirt  Stroola,  Pkilodolphia  7,  Pa. 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
MArkot  7-3576 

Quidier  book.,  BritUh  ond  American,  blom- 
phiM,  new  books,  lars.  selection  of  children’s 
books.  Anj  book  in  print  will  bo  ordered. 
Mail  and  telephone  orders  fllled  prompUr. 
Branch,  ISIS  Cherry  Street,  Phllodelphio  2,  Pa. 


APARTMENT  FOR  RENT 

Second  floor,  self-contained  In  old  German¬ 
town  home.  Four  rooms,  kitchen,  and  both. 
Convenient  to  transportation  and  shopping 
center.  Ideal  for  people  who  enjoy  a 
garden  and  have  quiet  tastes. 

Call  Philadelphia,  VI  4-SSS6 


COUNSELING  SERVICE 

•f  iIm 

FAMILY  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lorett  Dewsee 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Globe  9-2474. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Generra  DriscoU 
telephone  MOhawk  4-7118  after  8  p.m. 

For  appointments  with  Karolina  Solmits, 
M.S.S.,  telephone  LAwrenee  5-0768  in  the 
evenings,  8  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STRECT,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  doer  to  the  Meeting  House 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  Mew  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  gnests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited. 
Advance  reservations  roqnasted. 

Telephone  ORomercy  S-9193 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE 

Single  with  running  water,  alsa  rooms  with 
private  or  semiprivate  bath.  Enjoy  home 
cooking. 

Free  parking.  Telephone  MArket  7-2025 


PENDLE  HILL  PROGRAM  FOR  JULY  AND  AUGUST 


RETREATS  AND  SEMINARS 

24  July  3J— WEEK  OF  RETREAT  (Cost  *50) 

2  Augutt  9  —  RETREAT-SEMINAR  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF 
THE  GOSPELS  —  Leaders ;  Paul  and  Louise  Pfuetze. 

A  KTOup  study  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Cost  $50) 

4  September  7  —  LABOR  DAY  WEEKEND  RETREAT. 

Leader:  Euell  Gibbons  (Cost  $20) 

10  Augutt  31  —  PENDLE  HILL  PROGRAM.  Open  to  indi¬ 
viduals.  No  planned  activities.  $5  per  day,  plus  help  in 
daily  chores. 

A  time  for  “Withdrawal  and  Return”  .  .  .  for  Quiet,  Study,  Worship, 
Work,  Play  ...  of  seeing  things  in  a  new,  unprecedented  way. 

FM  FULL  DETAILS,  WRITE  TO  SECRETARY,  PENDLE  HILL.  WALLINGFORD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INCe 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PAe 

WAInut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


AVAILABLi 


POCONO  MOUNTAINS,  PA.— Cottages  on 
private  estate;  refined,  quiet  community; 
190D-foot  elevation;  beautiful  views,  pond, 
trout  stream.  One  cottage,  8  bedrooms; 
the  other,  4  bedrooms;  each  having  com¬ 
fortable  living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
bath;  1325  and  |350  monthly,  respectively. 
Box  D102,  Friends  Journal. 


EXPERT  DRIVER,  owns  car,  offers  both 
in  exchange  for  New  England  vacation. 
Write  Box  BlOl,  Friends  Journal. 


ROOM  FOR  GENTLEMAN  In  German¬ 
town,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Three  windows, 
quiet  street,  parking,  convenient  to  trans¬ 
portation.  Maid  service.  Call  GErman- 
town  8-9838. 


LAKE  WALLENPAUPACK  COTTAGE  for 
rent  month  of  July.  Three  bedrooms  and 
loft,  1V4  baths,  200  feet  of  private  beach, 
private  dock,  canoe  and  pram.  Quiet 
wooded  neighborhood,  easy  access.  John 
W.  Woll,  Newtown,  Pa.;  WO  8-2075. 


HOME  WANTED 


YOUNG  PROFESSIONAL  MOTHER  and 
five-year-old  son  wish  to  live  with  family 
with  children.  Vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Will  share  housekeeping  chores,  child 
care,  cooking,  sewing,  and  baby-sit  5 
nights  a  week.  Cultured,  educated,  best 
references.  Call  OErmantown  8-0498,  early 
morning. 


FOR  SALE 


MODERN  TWO-ROOM  APARTMENT. 
Friends  Self  Help:  interracial  cooperative. 
Eighth  and  Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  Call  WA  5-2326. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


FRIENDS  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIOR,  girl, 
desires  position  this  summer  helping  with 
children.  Would  enjoy  assisting  with 
studies,  especially  Latin.  Write  Box  0104, 
Friends  Journal. 


WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER  FOR  WIDOWER  and 
17-year-old  son,  Eddington,  Pa.  Light 
housekeeping  duties,  live  in.  Call  MErcury 
9-4827,  or  write  Box  C103  Friends  Journal. 


HOUSEKEEPER  FOR  SMALL  INSTITU¬ 
TION.  Good  working  conditions  and  salary. 
Live  In.  Write  Friends  Home  for  Children, 
900  South  Avenue,  Secane,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPEIMJOVERNESS  for  a 
motherless  family.  New  home.  Four  chil¬ 
dren,  ages  2  to  8.  Live  in.  740  Elllng 
Drive,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


COOK  AND  ASSISTANT  for  children’s 
Camp  Dark  Waters,  Medford,  New  Jersey. 
Live  In  or  commute.  Friendly  atmosphere, 
simple  cooking.  Write  Nina  Braxton, 
North  Wales,  Pa.;  phone  UL  5-2409. 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER  to  alter¬ 
nate  day  and  night.  Responsibilities  every 
two  weeks  to  care  for  elderly  woman 
Friend,  living  in  an  apartment  in  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.  Kindness  is  the  most  Important 
qualification.  Apply  to  Arthur  C.  Jackson, 
817  N.  Chester  Road,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  or 
call  RI  6-7470. 


SECRETARY  WITH  ACCOUNTING  EX¬ 
PERIENCE.  Ten  weeks  at  Camp  Pocono, 
Pa.  Starting  this  June.  International  boys’ 
camp.  Apply  C.  F.  Paxson,  Penns  Park, 
Bucks  County,  Penna. 
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All  of  US  are,  now  and  again!  If  it’s  your 
lob  that  doesn’t  suit  you,  why  not  look 
into  the  advantages  of  a  life  insurance 
career? 

Provident  Mutual,  founded  over  93 
years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  continues  to  offer  reward¬ 
ing  careers  in  a  "service”  business— 
both  in  the  Home  Office  and  in  selling. 
Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means 
adequate  training,  a  business  of  your 
own  and  no  limit  on  earnings.  For 
further  information,  write  Lewis  C. 
Sprague,  Vice  President  and  Manager 
of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Philadelphia  1, 
Pennsylvania. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia 


Our  deadline  for  advertising  is 
Friday,  9:15  a.m.,  of  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  issue. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

This  coeducational  day  school  with¬ 
in  2S  miles  of  New  York  provldea 
a  well  balanced  college  preparatory 
program  designed  to  stress  in  the 
student  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  in  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  redectien  in  taMen  is  available  le 
members  of  The  Society  of  Mends. 

Victor  M.  Hanghton,  Jr.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA  8,  PENNSYLVANIA 
EstablUhed  1689 

Coeducational  Day  School 
Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

While  college  preparation  is  a  primary 
aim,  personal  guidance  helps  each  student 
to  develop  as  an  individuaL  Splritoal 
valoea  and  Quaker  principles  are  empha¬ 
sized.  Central  location  provides  many  edu¬ 
cational  resources  and  easy  access  from 
the  suburbs.  Friends  interested  in  a  sound 
academic  program  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaster 


Oakwood  is  committed  to  the  encouragement  of  "that  of  God  in  every 
man,’’  and  it  seeks  to  be  a  community  where  each  member  grows  in  the  abili^ 
to  express  the  best  in  himself  and  to  appreciate  and  encourage  the  best  in 
others.  It  desires  to  help  the  individual  grow  mentally,  physically,  emotionally. 


It  believes  that  the  individual  should  share  responsibility  in  and  for  the 
group  and  should  try  by  democratic  means  to  promote  the  welfare  of  larger 
social  units  both  witl^  and  beyond  the  school. 

— From  The  Philosophy  of  Oakwood  School  % 


OAKWOOD 


Coeducational 
Quaker  Boarding 


SCHOOL 


Grades  9  to  12  inclusiyb 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 
For  fttrther  information  write  CHARLES  W.  HUTTON,  Principal 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  it  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 

A  Coedstcational  Costntry  Day  School 

Peur-yoar  kndargartan  through  12th  Orado 
Celloga  Proparotery  Curriculum 

Fouadad  la  184S  by  tha  Society  of  Friends, 
oar  sehoal  continnee  to  empbssise 
tategrlty.  freedom,  simpUeity  la  ednestioa 
tbroogh  coBcern  for  the  ladlvidasl  etudent. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


1799  -  WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  -  1959 

Would  you  like  your  son  to  live  in  the  country  where  one  still 
goes  fishing  of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  or  munches  an  apple  from  the 
orchard  on  a  golden  October  day? 

Do  you  seek  to  establish  in  your  children  regular  habits  of  attend¬ 
ing  meeting  for  worship  twice  a  week  without  imdue  complaint? 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

For  information  and  catalog  please  write: 

J.  KIRK  RUSSELL,  BOX  109,  WESHOWN  SCHOOL,  WESHOWN,  PA. 


THE  WILLIAM  PENN 
CHARTER  SCHOOL 

Foundodt  1689 

Chortarod  by  William  Ponnt  1701 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  KINDERGARTEN,  GRADES 
1  AND  2.  BOYS:  GRADES  3-12 
ChlldroM  of  Priondt  are  ghron  prof# ran co. 
Financial  aid  it  ovailabla  for  qualified  ap- 
plicontt  whota  familiet  need  it.  Friendt 
ara  particularly  ancouragod  to  apply. 

John  F.  Gummoro,  Hoodmastor 

SCHOOL  LANE  AND  FOX  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  44,  PA 


GEORGE 

SCHOOL 


A  FRIENDS  COEDVCATIONAl 
BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Grada  9-12 

Founded  1893 


Enrollment  has  been  completed  for  autumn  of  the  coming  school 
year.  A  limited  waiting  list  is  being  established  from  which  appli¬ 
cants  will  be  accepted  as  vacancies  may  occur. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFeelt,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  350,  George  SchooL  Bndu  County,  Pemuylvanla 


THR  LBOAL  INTBLUaRNCaat 


